Nixon’s Presidency: 
A Nation Is Changed 
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This is the fourth and last of a series of articles on 
Richard M. Nixon's use of the powers of the Presidency 
and its effects on the Government and the national life. 

By JOHN HERBERS 

Special to The New York Times 


WASHINGTON, March 6 — 
For four years, Nixon Adminis- 
tration officials traveled the na- 
tion telling audiences that the 
Federal Government, over which 
they were presiding, was flawed 
in many ways as a means of de- 
livering services to the public. 

The standard argument, used 
by everyone from the President 
to deputy assistant secretaries, 
was that the Federal Govern- 
ment was '‘muscle -bound”, 
under a "patronizing bureau- 
cratic dlite” and that local gov- 
ernments should be trusted and 
strengthened. 

Now they, are fulfilling their 
prophecy. Money and authority 
are flowing back to the states 
and the President and his men 
are dismantling programs built 
by four decades of democratic 


government. Although it has 
just begun, this reversal of a ’ 
long-term trend is -one of the 
many ways in which the Nixon 
Presidency has had enormous * 
impact on the national life. 

In what he accomplished in 
his first term and what he has 
undertaken in his second, Mr. 
Nixon is strongly influencing 
what kind of schools people at- 
tend, what kind of cities and 
communities they live in, what 
kind of news they watch on . 
television and read in the press, 
what taxes they pay and to 
whom, what system of justice ’ 
they live under, what their em- 
ployment and income opportu- 
nities will be, and a host of 
other matters affecting their 
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daily lives. 

. tike all Presidents, Mi\ Nixon 
isVeeking to have an important 
impact on the- nation.-' But he 
has..uhdertakeif to make/funda- 
mental changestn whar kind of 
schools people attend, what 
kind of citiei^d/dommunities 
they live in, what kind of. news 
they watch ok\elevision and 
read in the /papeA what' taxes : 
they pay And to whom? * what 
system m justice they live un- 
der, what their employment and 
income opporjtopties .will be 
and' a host pi qther mattes af- 
fecting their daily lived.* 

Mr. Nixon 4§*%iaking^ii ^ex- 
traordinary ihkrk on American 
society, according to political 
lexers and> students' of; the 
Presidency, by making bokLuse 
of presidential powers and ex- 
panding in a number of ways 
the^epiormous influence that 1 the 
White House brings to bear on 
publiq. opinion. 

\ almost four, years re- 

maining in office ‘gnd with a 
landslide^, ’Victory behind him, 
Mr. Nixon 4s seeking to -con- 
solidate hisYjgajms, make new, i 
initiatives in shaping the na-i 
tional life and leave a legacy 
for his successor that would be 
difficult to reverse. 

Some Nixon supporters ex- 
pect Mr. Nixon to be so suc- 
cessful that the age will be 
named for him. 


The Nixon Era 

‘This is going to be known 
as the Nixon era,” said one of 
his aides. "I know it is.” 

The President’s own words 
give an - indication of his in- 
tent to be a highly active Pres- 
ident for the rest of his Ad- 
ministration. 

“I believe in the battle,” Mr 
Nixon told Saul Pett of The 
Asssociated Press in a recent 
interview, "whether it’s the bat- 
tle of a campaign or the battle 
or this office, which is a con- 
tinuing batle. It’s always there 
wherever you . go. I perhaps, 
carry it more than 1 others be- 
cause that’s my w&y.” 

Mr. Nixon’s opponents are 
saying that the President, in 
his use of his powers and in ’ 
his unilateral assault on. social • 
programs, has overplayed his 
hand and will be rebuked, as 
have other recent Presidents 
after landslide victories — 

P i anklin D. Roosevelt, in his at- 
tempt to enlarge the Suoreme 
Court, and Lyndon B. Johnson, 
with his escalation of the Viet- 
nam war, for example. 

Rejection Foreseen 

“I do not read America’s 
mood as this President does,” 
said Senator Edmund S. Mus- 
kie, Democrat of Maine, who 
sought the Presidency in 1972, 
in predicting that Mr. Nixon’s 
leadership will eventually be 
rejected as too "negative and 
narrow.” 

But at the White House there 
is not much sign of concern. 
There, with Richard Nixon 
firmly in control of the na- 1 
tion’s most powerful institution ' 
of government, which he has 
expanded in several respects, 
the sides all look blue. 

To take only one aspect of 
the Nixon Presidency, the en- 
deavor to dismantle assistance 
programs and turn more au- 
thority back to the state and 
local governments — New Fed- 
eralism, the President calls it 
— is having a wide impact on 
education, science, agriculture, 
antipoverty efforts, race rela- 
tions and the cities. 

An example of the depth of 
the impact comes from William 
J. McGill, president of Colum- 
bia University, who said in a 
recent statement that there 
was a "major ideological com- 
ponent” in the action that 
added up to shifting public 
funds away from private higher 
educational institutions to pub- 
lic ones that stress vocational 
education. 

"I believe that Columbia and 
other leading institutions will 
begin to lose substantial 
amounts of Federal support,” 
he said. "Students will go into 
the public sector in large num- 
bers, because all their costs 
will be paid there.” 
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Plea to Albany 

"Next year, instead of -going 
to Washington looking for sup- 
port, we will be going to Al- 
bany,” he said, and that will 
mean that Federal money sent 
to the New York state govern- 
ment for education will go to 
state-supported colleges. "I be- 
lieve it forecasts very hard 
days ahead for major institu- 
tions.” 

Some authorities, however, 
believe that Mr. Nixon’s influ- 
ence on the Supreme Court 
may ultimately have greater ef- 
fect on the country than what 
he does with Federal money. 

In making appointments to 
the Court, Mr. Nixon has taken 
greater precautions to see that 
his nominees follow his ideal- 
ogy than any other recent 
President, according to some 
authorities on the Court. 

Presidents have frequently 
been surprised at how the 
Justices they appointed turned 
out. The late Felix Frankfurter, 
for example, was more con- 
servative on the Court than he 
appeared when Franklin Roose- 
velt appointed him. 

One way to be more certain 
is to elevate Justices from the 
lower courts. Of Mr. Nixon’s six 
nominees to the Court — two 
were rejected by the Senate- 
four were picked from the 
Federal appeals courts, where 
they had demonstrated the kind 
"strict constructionist” rul- 
ings favored by Mr. Nixon. 
These included Chief Justice 
Warren E. Burger. 

The two others were Justice 
William H. Relinquish an As- 
sistant Attorney General with 
proved conservative views, and 
Justice Lewis F. Powell Jr., a I 



With almost four years re- 
maining in his term, it is con- 
sidered almost certain that Mr. 
Nixon will have an ideological 
majority on the nine-member 
Court before his term is out. 

Beyond appointments, Mr. 
Nixon has gone further than 
other modem Presidents in pub- 
licly attacking court rulings. 

His stance against school 
busing— he accused the courts 
of “busing for the sake of bus- 
ing”— seems to have brought 
a virtual halt to court-initiated 
efforts to integrate schools 
where new transportation is 
involved. 

He has publicly advocated 
legislation to find ways to get 
around Supreme Court rulings 
against Federal aid to parochial 
schools. 

Another Institution on. which 
Mr. Nixon is applying more than 
coverage perssure is the news 
media. He has,., through Vice 
President Agnew and other 
White House officials, publicly 
accused the national media of 
bias. 

His Justice Department 
stopped publication of the Pen- 
tagon papers for 12 days on 
the ground that they violated 
national security and has sought 
to force reporters to disclose 
confidential information in cri- 
minal cases. 

His Office of Telecommunica- 


stations responsible for news 
balance on network broadcasts. 

The precise effect of this and 
other actions on the content 
of news is in dispute. On the one 
hand, Herbert G. Klein, the Presi- 
dent’s director of communica- 
tions, gave the White House 
point of view in a “Meet the 
Press” television Jan. 7: 


radip entries in the competition 
for the Robert F. Kennedy 
Awards, which honor reporting 
critical of how institutions of 
all kinds treat the poor and 
minorities, dropped sharply be- 
tween 1970 and 1971, 

“The only thing we could at- 
tribute it to,” said a network 


“I think the key thing is reporter, who was one of the 
that while there has been a judges, “was Vice President 
lot of rhetoric and there has'Agnew’s broadside attacks on 


been talk about intimidation, 
I have not met any intimidated 
reporters and I never want to. 
Secondly, the fact is that if 
you look at the actions, the ac- 
tions of the Administration, the 
implementation of the Freedom 
of Information Act has opened 
more [official documents]. The 
actions which we are support- 
ing in Congress, including tak- 
ing a new look at [reporters’] 
shield laws, are ones which I 
think are favorable toward the 
media.” 


Critical Look at News 

One belief current among 
both critics and supporters of 
the Administration is that the 
White House actions have 
forced the media to take a 
healthy, critical look at con- 
tent of news. 

There, is a strong belief in 
the media that the actions have 
made television and radio par- 


:he media in 1970. 

The Nixon Presidency is hav- 
ing an impact, too, on non- 
Federal Government institu- 
tions. 

When Mr. Nixon came to 
office in 1969, the nation’s 
mayors were not only fearful 
of what he would do to the 
cities, but they were also hos- 
tile because they envisioned 
losing categorical grants, those 
made for specific purposes. And 
most, were Democrats without 
Mr. Nixon’s suburban constitu- 
ency. 

After four years, Mr. Nixon 
has made peace, even though 
Federal aid to large cities has 
dropped, if the effects of inla- 
tion are taken into account. 
With some exceptions, he ap- 
peased them with revenue shar- 
ing and armies ,of lobbyists that 
would descend on every na- 
tional urban convention preach- 
ing the Administration policy; 
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of returning power to local of 
ficials. 

“Although they are still lam- 
basting the Administration for 
a shortage of funds,” said a 
spokesman for the United 
States Conference of Mayors- 
National League of Cities, “you 
can bet they are all for 'the 
,way Nixon is doing it, even 
| with a little less money. Nixon 
I has changed the whole" context, 
: of the argument on national , 
'priorities. You don’t hear .many i 
Mayors any more talking about,' 
helping poor minorities, 1 U 
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Johnson, wrote in “The ], • 
light of the Presidency’’ uvr 
the office had become the 
American monarchy, with all 
the regalia “except ermine 
robes, a scepter and a crown.” 
All recent Presidents have, 
capitalized on the sanctity of 
the office to consolidate their 
power and put their political 
programs into effect. This in- 
volves conducting the outward 
signs, of the office in the ex- 
-'miner so that Ameri- 
>r*t style,; not the 

'inimical sci«; 
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He has neutralized the liberal 
'wing of the Republican party 
;by working for the defeat of 
those Republicans who pub- 
licly attacked his policies. 

He is diluting the influence 
of Democratic lobbyist-lawyers 
ip Washington, who have been 
barons of policy making, by 
releasing Administration offi- 
cials to set up law practices 
as competing Republicans with 
better access to the executive 
branch. Charles W. Colson, 
special conusel to the President, 
is an example. 

The list goes on. 

Students of government say 
that much of what has 
happened bears on the kind of 
institution the Presidency has 
become in recent years. 

For several years, some po- 
litical scientists have been com- 
plaining that the Presidency 
has become so sanctified in 
the public mind that Americans 
have a hard time distinguishing' 
what the President does from 
their sense of patriotism. 

For several years, some 
political scientists have been 
complaining that the Presi- 
dency has become so sancti- 
fied in the public mind that 
Americans equate criticism of 
the President with desecration 
of the flag. 

George E. Reedy, former 
press secretary to President 
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“Travel widely, be a states- 
man and run for the Nobel 
Peace Prize; claim to be a con- 
sensus leader when the polls 
are favorable and a 'Profile in 
Courage’ leader when you drop 
m the polls; proclaim the open 
Presidency .but* practice White 
House government, .. decision- 
making centralization and Pres- 
idency by secrecy; hold numer- 
ous news conferences during 
your honeymoon, but after- 
wards appeal directly to the 
people by direct address; pro- 
tect and strengthen the pow- 
ers of the Presidency for the 
rewards of history; if all else 
fails, wage war on the press.” 
Most White House observers 
agree that Mr. Nixon has fol- 
lowed the script quite well. 

. “The most sensible resolu- 
tion,” Mr. Cronin concluded, 
“is to depersonalize and de- 
mythologize the Presidency, to 
understand how it works,’ to 
appreciate what it can and can- 
not do, and to hold Presidents 
critically to account.” 


